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PREFACE 


Compiled and arranged by 
MISS GRACE NICHOLSON 


. from reports by the three famous war correspond- 
ents, John T. McCutcheon, staff artist and cor- 
respondent ‘‘Chicago Record;’’ E. W. Harden, 
correspondent ‘‘ New York World”’ and ‘‘ Chicago 
Tribune ;’’ Joseph L. Stickney, aid to Commodore 
Dewey and correspondent ‘‘ New York Herald,’' 
to whom we are indebted for special personal 
favors. 

We wish also to acknowledge indebtedness for 
valued aid extended by Captain D. B. Hodgsdon, 
Dean C. Worcester, William Schmedtgen, N. J. 
Quirk, Salvador Mege, F. C. Peyraud, John Fery, 
H. R. Boehm, the ‘‘ Chicago Record,’’ ‘‘New York 
World,” the entire press of Philadelphia, and to 
the publishers of ‘‘ McClure’s,’’ ‘‘ Harper’s’’ and 
the ‘‘ Century’ magazines. 

C. S. HARTMAN, - 
Manager. 
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DMIRAL GEO. DEWEY 
will be 62 years old 
December 26, «6aq.~. At 
that time he would be 
entitled to retire, but ow- 
ing to his distinguished 


service he will be accorded the privi- 
lege of continuing in fuil command of 
his station and at the head of the navy 
_ so long as his health permits. He 
was born at Montpelier, Vt., and comes 
of fighting New England stock. ‘His 
ancestors fought under Stark, Putnam 
and Washington, and he saw, him- 
self, the hardest sort of fighting dur- 
ing the Civil War. Entering the Na- 
val Academy in 1854, he graduated with 
high honors four years later. After brief 
service in the Mediterranean station, he 
“was assigned to Farragut’s fleet with 
commission of lieutenant-commander. 
He assisted at the capture of New Or- 
leans and the subsequent clearing of the 
Mississippi. He also participated in the 
_ successful attacks upon Fort Fisher in 

1864 and 1865. After the war he. saw 
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varied service, as a commander afloat, in- 
structor at the Naval Academy, at the 
head of the Lighthouse and Inspection 
Boards. He was always unobtrusive and 
well dressed. By some he was regarded 
as ‘“dudish,” but his intimate friends have 
known, even prior to his assignment to | 
command the Asiatic squadron in De- 
cember, 1897, that he was a man of the 
‘finest practical judgment and equal to 
any emergency. 

His career since is a matter of history. 
He is beloved and honored by every 
loyal American. Admiral George 
Dewey is the nation’s idol, whose name 


and fame are synonymous. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY’S FAMOUS 
VICTORY, 


Battle of Manila. 
McCUTCHEON—“‘ Chicago Record.” 


N Sunday, April 24, 1898, while 
: the Asiatic squadron was still 
\ lying at anchor off Hong 
TEs Kong, we received  trust- 
oe fs worthy information that a state 
of war existed between Spain 
mead the United ’ States: . We were 
notified that the British Secretary for 
the Colonies, Joseph Chamberlain, had 
decided that war had virtually be- 
sun, and that all British ports would 
be compelled to observe strict neu- 
trality. The American squadron was 
given until 4 o’clock Monday afternoon 
to leave the harbor. The British Gov- 
ernment having declared its neutrality, 
the moment war was declared, penalties 
were provided for any British citizen who 
gave aid in any way to either belligerent. 
The selling of coal or supplies of any 
kind, even provisions, to our ships was 
interdicted, and no British citizen was 
allowed to ship on any of our vessels or 
in any way. help our cause. But Com- 
modore Dewey had made every prepara- 
tion possible. He had purchased two 
ships, the “Nanshan” and “Zafiro,” the 
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first of which had a cargo of 3,000 tons 
of the best Welsh coal, and in the “Za- 
firo’’ he had six months’ stores for the 
fleet; but the coal supply was sufficient 
for only a moderate distance of steaming. 
Then, too, the Commodore had only 60 
per cent. of the full war complement of 
ammunition. He had no base of supplies 
to fall back upon for coal, ammunition or 
provisions; there was no port open to 
him to which to take one of his ships in 
case it should become disabled. Seven 
thousand miles of water separated him 
from San Francisco—his only refuge. 

The “Boston,” “Concord,” -“Mé@ule 
loch” and “Petrel” left Sunday after- 
noon at 2 oclock. The “Olympia,” 
“Baltimore” and “Raleigh” left at 10 
o'clock Monday morning. Through the 
kindness of Commodore Dewey I came 
up on the flagship. 


The “Raleigh” had unfortunately 
broken her air pump the day before, and 
the speed had to be kept down. At 
about 3 o'clock the vessel dropped 
anchor in Mirs Bay, which is a little land- 
locked harbor thirty-five miles north of 
Hong Kong. The four other warships 
that had gone the day before were at 
anchor, and the two cargo boats, the 
“Nanshan” and “Zafiro,” were lying off 
a short distance. The combined fleet 
seemed to be very formidable. 

‘On board the flagship there was the 
greatest activity. Shells were beirig car- 
ried forward from magazines to stations 
near the different guns, and great quan- 
tities of ammunition: were ‘being distrib- 
uted in all parts of the ship. Up to this 
time no definite news had reached the | 
Commodore that war had been declared, — 
but it was, of course, known that the 
declaration would soon come. 

At 6 o’clock a small smudge of smoke 
was seen away out at sea. And an hour 
later a big ship drew up to the “Olym- 
pia’ and delivered.a cipher dispatch to 
the Commodore. 

“War has been commenced between 
the United States and Spain. Proceed 
at once to the Philippine Islands. Com- 
mence operations at once, particularly 
against Spanish fleet. You must capt- 
ure vessels or destroy. Use utmost en- 
deavors.” 

A quarter of an hour later from the 
colored lights on the foremast the sig- 

u 


nal was flashed through the night that — 
war had been declared. | Immediately | 
after, the signals read that the different 
commanders would report at once to the 
Commodore. 2 | oy 

At to o'clock, after a star-chamber 
conference of the captains of the fleet, 
from the: flagship signal lights came, 
order after order, and all through the 
night the pounding of mechanics and the 
shouts of officers sounded out over the 
Bay. Guns were being loaded and every 
movable and unnecessary thing was be- 
ing taken from the deck. : 

That night the entire Asiatic squardon 
lay in a group, dark and still, and there 
was hardly a sound to be heard from the 
wat ships. The orders had gone out 
from the flagship that no lights were to 
be shown, and, in consequence, different 
vessels could barely be seen against the 
vague hills. Only dark black masses 
showed where ships with their hundreds 
of seamen and ominous heavy guns were 
lying. On Monday night we could see — 
the red and white glow of dozens of sig- 
nal lights. Last night there were only 
sombre black spars rising against the 
ships in gray clouds. There was a feel- 
ing of waiting and expectancy in the air. 

All day there was feverish activity on 
the different vessels: Every piece of 
machinery had been carefully examined; 
pumps had been overhauled,ammunition 
put in readiness; by each gun there isa _ 
case of shells ready for immediate use. 
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Concord. 


Raleigh. Olympia. McCulloch.  Petrel. Baltimore Zafiro. Boston. 


Mirs Bay is simply a protected cove 
with hardly a habitation in sight. Back 
in the hills there is a little Chinese vil- 
lage, with a hundred inhabitants, but ex- 
cept for this there is no evidence of life 
on the shore. Two or three small native 
sampans occasionally approach our 
anchorage, and out to sea a faint outline 
of a junk’s sails may be seen now and 
again, but, considered from the stand- 
point of seclusion, there could hardly be 
a more desirable rendezvous than this 
Bay. Aes 

This morning a heavy mist has set- 


tled down over the Bay,-and a fine driz- 


zle of rain is falling. A chilly, dismal 
feeling has come with the general gray- 
ness, and there is a suggestion of early 
Fall in the air; there is great anxiety to 
get away, and the officers are chafing un- 
der the tedious waiting. 


The American Asiatic squadron, con- 


sisting of the flagship “Olympia” (Com- 
modore George Dewey), Commander 
B. P. Lamberton, chief of staff, and Cap- 
tain C. V. Gridley commanding; “Bal- 


timore,”’ Captain: M.-M. Dyer: “Ras 


leigh,’ Captain J. B. Coghlan; “Boston,” 
Captain Frank Wildes; “Concord,” Com- 
mander Asa Walker; “Petrel,’ Com- 


mander E, P. Wood, and “McCulloch,” 


Captain D. B. Hodgsdon and Lieutenant 

- Elfiott, and under command of Commo- 

dore Dewey, accompanied by the trans- 

ports ‘“Nanshan” and “Zafiro,” left Mirs 

Bay at 2 P. M., April 27th, for Manila. 
M4 es. 


The fleet proceeded in regular formation 
across the China Sea, 640 miles, and 
sighted Cape Bolinoa at 3.30 A. M., 
April 30th. This point is about 115 
miles north of the entrance to Manila 
Bay. The “Boston” and “Concord,” and 
later the “Baltimore,” were then sent in 
advance of the fleet as scouts, and to ex- 
plore Subig Bay for two Spanish war- 
ships reported to be there. This bay is 
35 miles north of Manila Bay. 

At 5.15 o'clock on the afternoon of 
April 30th the squadron came to a stop, 
and was rejoined by the “Baltimore,”’ 
“Boston” and “Concord,” which failed 
to find the Spaniards. A conference of 
commanders was held. It was decided 
to run past the forts of Corregidor Is- 
land, in the mouth of the Bay, that night, 
where it was understood the heaviest 
guns of the Spanish were located. The 
Boca Chica was also said to be planted 
with mines, and it was known that there 
were torpedoes waiting for the ships. 

Everything is moving forward noise- 
lessly, and only the dim gleam of the 
stern lights of the ships in advance of 
the “McCulloch” are 
visible. The “Nan- 
shan’. and “Zafiro”’ 
are quite invisible 
in the blackness be- 
hind. 
be anes. ‘-Olympia~’ 
turns in and _ steers 
directly for the centre 
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of the southern and wider channel, 

Boca Grande, which, though com-. 
manded by heavy batteries on the point 

of Corregidor and Caballo Islands, | 
held the deeper water. Here, owing 

to a swift and erratic current, it was 

thought improbable that the Span- 

iards had been able to plant any sub- 

niarine mines. The “Baltimore” follows, 

and in regular order the rest of the fleet 

glide on through the night toward the 

entrance. Still there is no firing from 

the forts, and it is hoped that the daring 

manoeuvre may not be discovered. 

The excitement at this time is intense. 

The sombre Corregidor and the big ~ 
masses of hills at the south are watched 

with straining eyes. 


E. W. HARDEN—February ‘“ McClure’s.” 


The “Olympia,” “Baltimore,” “Ra- 
leigh,” “Boston,” “Petrel” and “Con- 
cord” passed safely. Then the smoke- 
stack of the “McCulloch” caught fire, — 
blazing up furiously, and betraying our 
approach to those who watched on shore. 
The “McCulloch” had received Aus- 
tralian instead of Welsh coal at Hong 
Kong. Three times the smoke stack 
caught fire, and each time we knew the © 
Spanish eyes marked the location of our 
ship as well as that of others whose rig- — 
ging must have shown in the glare. We 
wondered why they did not open fire. — 
We wondered until the feeling grew 
into a sort of resentment against the 
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not fire? At the time we 
thought perhaps that they 
were waiting for us to pass 
over their hidden mines; 
but our ships went on and 
on, and ahead of us we, on 
the “McCulloch,” could see 
the one light on the stern 
of each of the six ships 
which preceded us. The 
land had grown nearer and 
Meare, .atd- already; . the 
“Olympia” leading the line, 
had passed the direct range 
of the batteries of Corre- 
gidor. Still there was no sound. Our 
ship steamed at a speed of about six 
knots until she was about in line. Then 
it was for the third time the funnel flared 
up with a ruddy light. It lasted for a 
minute. There was a wait of perhaps 
two minutes, and then came the first 
shot of the Battle of Manila. 

A flash of fire lighted up a rock called 
El Fraile only half a mile to the star- 
board. The dull boom of a heavy gun 
followed so close upon the flash that we 
knew it could not be far away, and we 
heard above our heads the whistle of a 
shell, which sounded something like the 
whirr of a partridge. An order rang out 
from the bridge of the “McCulloch” to 
fire five shots from the after starboard 
gun, but before the first shell could be 
put in place there was another order—to 
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Spaniards. Why did they | 


delay.. ‘From the “Concord,” only @ 
short distance ahead, a shell from a six- 
inch gun was fired. Another shot came ~ 
from the Fort, passing close to the ‘‘Con- 
cord.” Then the order for the “McCul- 
loch” to fire her starboard gun was re- 
peated, and three shots were fired in 
rapid succession, aimed at the dark mass 
of rock at the right. Two more shots 
from the fort on El Fraile, and the 
“Boston” fired two shells—one from her 
eight-inch and one from her five-inch 
gun—then all was silent again. It was 
learned later that by an extraordinary 
combination of good luck and good aim- 
ing the “Concord’s” second shell had 
burst inside the Spanish battery and had 
killed and wounded twelve men. When 
our ships had safely passed the forts at 
the entrance of the Bay we knew that 
there was nothing to resist us until we 
encountered the Spanish fleet. | 


McCUTCHEON—“Chicago Record.” 


At 5.10 in the morning, just as dawn 
is breaking, the battle begins. By this 
time the American fleet has arrived off 
Cavite, and the brightness of the ap- 
proaching day reveals to both sides the 
position of the enemy. The Spanish im- 
mediately begin firing, but at a distance 
of nearly four miles. At the sound of 
the first shot the “Olympia” wheels and 
starts straight for the enemy. From 
every mast and every peak of the Amer- 
ican squadron floats a flag, and the sight 
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Cavite Arsenal and ‘ Castilla,’’ _ 


of all these fluttering emblems arouses 
an enthusiasm that never was experi-— 
enced before. As the “Olympia” steams 
over towards the Spanish, the “Balti- — 
more,” “Raleigh,” “Petrel,”’ “Concord” 
and “Boston” follow in line of battle. 
The “McCulloch” is left to protect the 
transports. 

Through the dimness of the early 
morning eight of the Spanish vessels can 
hardly be seen, but as minute after min- 
ute passes, the ships and fortifications — 
become more distinct. The Spanish are E 
meeting the advances of the squadron’ 
with continuous firing from the ships 
and the forts. : 

So far there have been no answering 
shots from the ‘American ships. They 
are steaming on, grim and determined, 
and making directly for the Spanish po- 
sition. 

At 5.23 the “Olympia” fired the first 
shot, and at 5.40 the firing became in- 
cessant. A battery at the Mole, in Ma- 
nila, and nearly five miles to the east. ~ 
has now begun firing, and the “Boston”. 
is occupied with shellling a fort on the 
mainland beyond the arsenal of Cavite. 
The “Reina Cristina,’’ which is the Span- 
ish flagship, shows up black and fierce 
in front of the enemy’s fleet. The “Cas- 
‘tilla” is nearly abreast of her, and is pro- 
tected by large barges, which makes it 
impossible for shells to penetrate below 
the water line. But these barges were 
soon sunk, leaving the “Castilla” a shin- 
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ing mark for the guns of the entire fleet. 
The “Don Antonio de Ulloa” is a little 
behind the other two vessels. From 
Bakor Bay, the naval anchorage, comes 
the fire from the “Don Juan de Austria,” 
a cruiser; the “Isle de Luzon” and “Isle 
de Cuba,” protected cruisers, and the 
“Marquis del Duero,” “General Lezo,”’ 
“El Correo” and ‘‘Velasco.” These lat- 
ter vessels steam back and forth from the 
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protection of the walls of the arsenal. 
Other smaller vessels, evidently torpedo 

boats, can be seen occasionally coming 
into view, and then retreating behind the 
arsenal. 

The American fleet now forms in a 
line, and steaming in a wide circle, pours 
shells from the port and bow guns as 
the vessels pass. Then the ships swing 
around, and, continuing in the long el- 
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lipse, turn loose the guns of the stern and 
the starboard side. In this way all the 
guns on both sides of the warships are 
kept in action part of this time, and the 
vessels are constantly moving. The fleet 
makes three complete circles, each time 
eoing into shorter range, until a range of 
about 1,500 yards is reached. 

There are numberless exhibitions .of — 
daring shown by the Spanish. At one 
time the “Reina Cristina” alone steamed 
out at full speed in the very face of the 
combined American fleet with the inten-. 
tion of running the “Olympia” down, 
All the American vessels concentrate 
their guns on her, and pour a perfect 
rain of shells through and around her. 
Still she comes on. As she approaches 
nearer the terrible storm of projectiles 
becomes too severe, and, realizing that 
the ship will be annihilated, the Ad- 
miral swings her slowly around and 
starts for the protection of the navy yard. 
Just at this moment an eight-inch shell 
from, the “Olympia” strikes the “Reina 
Cristina’ in the stern and goes right 
through her. In a few minutes clouds 
of white smoke are seen coming from the 
ship. The vessel is being pounded to 
death by the shells; her whole inside 
seems afire, but still she keeps on throw- 
ing shells, It seems for awhile that she 
must go down or that the Spanish flag 
must be lowered, but when nearly a half 
hour later we can see her through the 
smoke the pennant waves bravely from 
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her main peak and she is still belching 
forth flashes of flame and billows of 
smoke. 

Now two little torpedo boats start out 
in a desperate effort to torpedo the 
“Olympia.” They come on rapidly, ex- 
posed to the fire of the American ships, 
and ‘stop and wait for the advancing 
“Olympia.” Officers on the flagship 
afterward say that at this time the excite- 
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ment on board is the greatest during any 
part of the engagement. The “Olympia” 
keeps steaming on until within 800 yards 
of the torpedo boats, and as the latter 
-show no signs of retreating, the flagship 
stops and signals the fleet to concentrate 
their fire on these little terrors. The hail 
of shell is fearful. Finally they turn and 
retreat. At this moment a large shell 
23 


strikes one of them, and it is seen to dive | 
headlong into the sea, entirely disappear- — 


ing from view. The other succeeds in 
regaining cover, but is beached soon 
~ after. 

A little while later, when the American | 
fleet is at the farthest point in its circle 


of evolution, a gunboat slips out from the 


Spanish stronghold and starts for the 


“McCulloch,” hoping evidently by this — 


bold move to destroy the transports. As 
soon as the move is seen by Commodore 
Dewey the fire is immediately directed 
on the gunboat, and it returned to a safer 
place. 

During the battle there are times when 
the American vessels pass betwen the 
Spanish forces and the “McCulloch.” 
This vessel, protecting the transports, 


lies about two miles from the fort and 


the Spanish ships. At these times the 
“McCulloch” is in direct range of the 
enemy’s fire. Shots scream through the 
rigging and fall into the water all around 
her. One shot strikes about forty vend 
in front of her bow. 


During all the fearful carne 
Commodore Dewey, with Flag Captain — 


Lamberton, stands on the forward bridge 
absolutely exposed, while the “Olympia” 


goes through the storm of shells coming — 


from the Spanish ships. Captain C. V. 
Gridley, commanding the “Olympia,” 
was at his post in the conning tower, 
where he was able to communicate with 
all parts of the ship. 
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CAPTAIN C. V. GRIDLEY. 
Died June 4, 1898, at Kobe, Japan. 


- Now there are two vessels burning, 
-the “Reina Cristina” and the “Castilla,” 
although both have their flags flying. 


_ The firing from these ships seems to be 


decreasing, but whenever the hope arises 
that they are completely disabled, they 
seem to renew it with greater vigor. It 
is impossible to determine what dam- 
age is being done to either side. There 
seems to be no great destruction among 
the American vessels, for each time they ° 
revolve on that deadly ellipse the vessels 
all show up with flying colors and un- 
diminished fire. Three times they make 
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the deadly round, passing five times be- 


fore the Spanish forces, each time draw- 


ing in closer and closer. 


Now the “Olympia” has ceased firing, — 


and it is said her after turret is damaged. 
She withdraws and is followed by the 
rest of the squadron. The Spanish keep 
on firing with almost as much vigor as 
ever. It is now 7.45 o'clock, and the 


fight has lasted two and a half hours. — 


During all this time there has been in- 


cessant firing, and the whole sky is hazy ~ 


with smoke. The tremendous resistance 
and striking courage of the Spanish is 


a revelation. . A feeling of profound © 


gloom comes over us as the American 


fleet withdraws for consultation. How 


much damage has been done is yet un- 


known, and whether their decks are 


swimming in blood and their cabins 
choked with the wounded and dead, and 
their guns battered, are things that can- 
not be determined until the commanders 
return from their conference. 

Then there comes a long wait. At last, 


after feverish anxiety, the marvelous — 


news comes that not a single life has 


been lost and not a single man is se- 
riously hurt. Nota single boat is badly — 


injured, and hardly a scrap of rigging is 
cut through. : 
At 10.45 o’clock, after a conference of 
the commanding officers, it is decided to 
attack again. The object in withdraw- 
ing, it transpires, was to allow the smoke 


to clear away and to enable the Com- — 
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modore to determine what damage had 
been done to the fleet. But when the 
astounding report came that there were 
no lives lost and no vessels damaged, the 
enthusiasm on the different ships is won- 
derful. There are cheers on cheers from 
the decks of all the ships. 
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The “Baltimore” now heads for Ca- 
vite, rushing on at full speed, and does 
not stop until she is almost in the shadow 
of the forts. There she begins to fire 


_ with her big guns, mowing masts away 


_and tearing holes in everything in sight. 
The “Olympia” follows and joins in the 
27 


bombardment. The little ‘“Petrel” comes 
close behind, then the “Concord” and 
last the “Raleigh” and “Boston.” Their 
firing is incessant. The Spaniards are 
answering vigorously, and the dull, muf-_ 
fled thunder of the cannon comes with 
the regularity of drum beats. It is easy 
to trace the effect of the shells, for when- 
eyer they strike columns of dirt and wa- 
ter ascend in tremendous upheavals. — 
The naval station is now full of burning — 
vessels. The Spanish flag still flies from 
the fort, but the Spanish firing at this 
hour, noon, has nearly ceased. The~ 
“Reina Cristina” is now red with flames » 
and heavy clouds of smoke roll up from 
her. A minute ago there was an explo- 
sion on her that must have been caused 
by the fire reaching one of her ammuni- 
tion magazines. She is now almost a 
complete wreck. 

At 12138. the -Amerticans Hae ceased 
firing, and for fifteen minutes there has 
been only a desultory and_ scattering 
sound of guns. It is believed the battle 
is over, although a Spanish flag still flies 
above a small fortification. The “Bos-_ 
ton” puts a shell over toward the per- 
sistent and aggravating bunting. The 
“Baltimore,’’ which has done such val- 
iant work during this last action, has 
spread forth an American No. 1 ensign, 
which is the largest in the service. Dur- 
ing the battle a Spanish merchantman — 
lies over against the shore. She: is the 


“Isle de Mindanao.” . Finally fire is “a 
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opened on her and two shells are sent 
straight through her. Immediately doz- 
ens of men appear in different parts of 
che ship, flocking to small boats and 
making all haste to the shore. The 
“Concord” now steams over and the ship 
is set on fire. | | 

Orders are now sent out to enter the 
small bay back of the arsenal and Cavite 
and finish the work. ‘The little “Petrel,” 
whose gallant conduct in the face of all 
the big guns that blazed away at her 
during those long hours of flying havoc 
should be sung by everyone who loves 
the American flag, steams bravely on to- 
ward the very heart of the Spanish 
stronghold, occasionally spitting forth a 
shell as she goes. It makes the pulse 
beat fast and the blood tingle to watch 
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that little demon drive into the Spanish _ 
the way she does. The “Raleigh” and 


“Boston” are occasionally sending a re- 
minding ball into the burning masses 
that so recently constituted the brave 
Asiatic squadron of the Spanish. 

At 12.47 it is signaled trom shore that 
the Spanish have surrendered. 

Now there is great cheering on the vic- 
torious ships. The rigging is manned 


and there is a fluttering of banners, and 


Do you surrender? 
° 


from every visible deck on every ship 
there are white groups of cheering sail- 
ors. There is joy and exultation in every 
man’s face that shows how deeply and 
sincerely happy he is, and a gallant wav- 
ing of the flags that now seem more 
beautiful and inspiring than ever before. 

There still remains the forts at Corre- 
gidor and the battery at Manila to re- 
duce, but is is believed that they will 
surrender. There has been no firing 
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from the latter since the early morning 
engagement. This fact and the fact that 
we are all within range of their big guns 
leads one to believe that the conquest of 


Manila is completed. 


COMMANDER WOOD—April “ Century.” 


The “Petrel” passed inside the line of 
battle in obedience to a signal from the 
flagship, bearing across Canacao Bay to- 
wards the arsenal. When the Spanish 
flag was hauled down at the arsenal the 
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“Petrel” was within 300 yards of the ar- 
senal dock and anchored. There she re- 
mained until 5.20 P. M., and with one 
boat’s crew burned seven vessels of war 
in the face of the military garrison in 


Cavite and the remnants of the ship’s 


crews that had been formed into infantry 
companies armed with Mauser rifles. 
Had they chosen to resist they could 


_have supported their infantry fire with 


artillery, as the smooth-bore guns 
mounted at the arsenal were loaded, and 
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would have done damage to the ship at 
short range. 

The only boat immediately available 
“to burn and destroy the enemy’s ships” 
was a small whale boat carrying an of- — 
ficer and seven men. With this boat, © 
Lieutenant Hughes, the executive offi- 
cer, landed at the arsenal to place a sig- 
nal man and proceeded to burn five of 
the seven ships. The two remaining 
were burned later by Ensign Fermier. 
The “Manila” was not burned for the 


reason that Spanish officers at the arsenal — 


said she was a surveying vessel, not a 
fighting ship, and was unarmed. ‘The 
latter statement was untrue, for she had 
three machine guns and two six-pound- 
ers, rapid firing, which might have been 
used against us. A party from this ves- 
sel succeedeed in getting her out two 
days later; she is now in commission as 
an United States war vessel doing effi- 
cient service. | 

After Lieutenant Hughes and his party _ 
left the “Petrel,’ the steam whale boat 
was prepared and sent ashore in charge 
of Lieutenant Fiske, navigator, in sup- 
port of the first boat. While-lying at 
the dock he secured two tugs and three 
steam cutters and towed them to the 
ship. They are all doing service with 
the fleet to-day. 


EK, W. HARDEN--Taking Cavite—Surrender.—February 
*“«McClure’s.” 


On Monday morning, May 2d, Cap- 
tain Lamberton, who was Commodore 
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ene. Petrel’ ‘he said’ to 
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Dewey’s chief of staff, went 
aboard the “Petrel,” which 
ran over close to Cavite, 
put him ashore to receive 
formally the surrender of 
the Spaniards. 

It was uncertain whether 
the surrender would be 
made without protest, and 
as Captain Lamberton leit 


Captain Wood: “If I am 
not back in an hour you 
will open fire on Cavite.” 
Reaching shore he found 
that the Spaniards wanted 
to talk at great length over 
the surrender. The time passed, and 
the Captain, looking anxiously at his 
watch, saw a half hour grow to 
three quarters and still no adjustment. 
Finally, he said: “Unless you surrender 
unconditionally, and unless I am away 
from here in fifteen minutes, the ‘Petrel’ 


will shell Cavite.”. The Spaniards had 
_ seen the “Petrel” at work the day before, 


and they did not care for any more of 
that close in-shore fighting, so Captain 
Lamberton got away within the hour and 
all the terms that we had laid down to 
the Spaniards had been complied with. 
That afternoon our squadron moved 
across the Bay and came to anchor at 
Cavite. 
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E. W. HARDEN—Manila Warned. 


As soon as the last Spanish flag had 
come down the fleet steamed across the 
Bay, passing defiantly the guns of Ma- 
nila. They remained silent, and we came 
to anchor just outside of the line of mer- 
chant shipping. Commodore Dewey had 
finished the specific task that had been 
assigned to him, but his work was not 
ended. 

At 2 o'clock a pulling boat from the 
“Olympia” came alongside of the “Mc- 

’ Culloch,” putting Consul Williams on 
board. He was bearing an ultimatum 
from the Commodore to the Captain- 
General in Manila. The message was 
brief:. “If you fire upon my ships, or if 
any hostile demonstration is made, I will 

‘destroy the city.” The “McCulloch” 
steamed alongside the “Buccleugh,” an 
English sailing ship, whose captain car- 
ried the Commodore’s note ashore to 
Ramsay Walker, the British consul at 
Manila, who delivered it to Captain-Gen- 
eral Augustin. The Captain-General of 
the Philippines never violated the text of 
this ultimatum. From that day until the 
final surrender of Manila our ships lay 
unmolested in the harbor. Not a single 
hostile act was committed. ) 
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BATTLE INCIDENTS. 


URING the action several of the | 
American vessels were struck, 
but, strange to say, no one was 
killed, and very little damage 
done. 

One shot struck the “Baltimore” in 

the starboard waist just abaft one of the 
six-inch guns. It passed through the 
hammock netting, exploded a couple of 
three-pound shells, wounding eight men, 
then deck, striking the cylinder of a gun, 
making it temporarily useless, then run- 
ning around the shield it spent itself be- 
tween two ventilators just foward of the 
engine-room hatch. ‘The shell is in the 
possession of the captain. 
_ The “Olympia” was struck abreast the 
gun in the wardroom by a shell which 
burst outside, doing little damage. The 
signal halyards were cut from Lieuten- 
ant Brumby’s hand on the after bridge. 
A shell entered, the “Boston’s” port quar- 
ter and burst inside Ensign Dodridge’s 
stateroom, starting a hot fire, and fire 
was also caused by a shell which burst 
in the port hammock netting. Both 
were quickly put out. Another shell 
passed through the “Boston’s” foremast 
just in front of Captain Wildes, on the 
bridge. 


E. W. HARDEN-—Stop for Breakfast. 
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Some interesting stories have been 


told about the Commodore’s withdrawal 
from action at the time he did. The 


generally-accepted theory being that he © 


wished to give his men time to eat break- 
fast. 
This interesting and sagacious Theale: 


fast story” was an idea formulated and ~ 
eiven to the world by Joseph L. Stick- . 


ney, who tells the fol- 


a lowing story regarding 
a it in the February “Har- 
Ce Dera ee : 


a “When Commodore 
a: Dewey hauled into the 
; open bay at the end of 
the fifth round to take 
stock of ammunition 
and devise a new plan 
of attack, I went aft, 
and the men asked me what we were 
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hauling off for. © They were’in a dis-- 


tinctly different humor from that which 
prevailed on the bridge, believing that 
they had done well, and that the other 
ships had done likewise. The “Olym- 
pia” cheered the ‘‘Baltimore” and the 
“Baltimore” returned the cheers with in- 
terest. The gun captains were not at 
all dissatisfied with the results of thes 
work. 

“Whether they had a better knowledge 
of the accuracy of their aim than we had 
on the bridge, or whether they took it 


for granted that the enemy must have 
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suffered severely after so much fighting, 
I do not know; but, at any rate, they 
were eager to go on with the battle, and 
were confident of victory. I told one of 
them that we were merely hauling off 
for breakfast, which statement elicited 
the appeal to Captain Lamberton as he 
came back a moment later: ‘For God's 
sake, Captain, don’t let us stop now. To 
hell with breakfast!’ 

“When I told the Commodore that | 
intended to attribute our withdrawal to 
the need for breakfast, he intimated that 
it was not a matter of much importance 
what reason I gave, so long as I did not 
give the true one. And so the breakfast 
episode went to the world as a plausible 
excuse for what seemed lke an extra- 
ordinary ‘strategic’? manoeuvre—one 
which has been the subject of more com- 
ment than most any other event during 
the battle.” 

Mr. Harden, in commenting on this 
story, gives the following true reasons 
why the Commodore retired at 7.36 A. 
M., after the fifth memorable round in 
action against the Spanish fleet :— 

“When our ships left Hong Kong for 
Manila they had only 60 per cent. of their 
war complement of ammunition. After . 
two hours’ fighting the Commodore sent 
to the powder magazines to inquire how 
many rounds remained for the five-inch 
guns. The answer came back ‘fifteen.’ 
This gave hinmi:much-concern. © The 
smoke was so thick that to signal to each 
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ship in the fleet and learn what he wanted 
to know would have been an extremely 
difficult thing to do, so he decided to 
withdraw from action in order to learn 
how much ammunition remained in the 
other ships, and to transfer from one to 
another, as this could be done to advan- 
tage. 

“After the ships had retired he found 
that his question had been misunder- 
stoody and that there had been fifteen 
rounds fired from each of the five-inch 
guns. The amount in the ammunition 
rooms was considerably more than this. 
Having withdrawn, however, the Com- 
modore concluded to wait until the men 
could have a little rest and breakfast. 
The pause was good, for the men were 
tired, though still eager, and we had a 
chance to see how our. work was being 
done. Two of the Spanish ships were 
on fire, and from the shore came the 
sound of explosions, which indicated that 
the battle had gone badly for the enemy.” 

The battle was resumed at 11.20. This 
time it was a short fight, and at 12.47 our 
victory was complete. The Spanish flag 
was hauled down and signals were run 
up on the “Olympia” which read: ‘The 
enemy has surrendered.” 


E. W. HARDEN—The New Flag.—February ‘« Me- 
Clure’s.”’ 


President McKinley had directed Sec- 
retary Long to cable the congratulations 
of the President and the American peo- 
ple to the Commodore, and also advise 
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of the latter’s promotion to the grade of 
Rear-Admiral. This cablegram was 
taken down by the “McCulloch” on her 
return trip. We left Hong Kong a little 
before 2 o’clock on Sunday, arriving at 
- Manila at 2 o’clock Tuesday afternoon, 
and the cablegram was delivered to 

Commodore Dewey at once. There was 
a rumor throughout the fleet that the 
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President had recognized the Commo- 
dore and his victory, but no official 
word of it was given out that night. 
When at 8 o’clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing the flags went up, glasses were 
turned on the “Olympia’s” mainmast to 
see what flag would be run up there. It 
was the blue flag, but there were two 
stars on it instead of one, and from that 
moment it was Rear-Admiral instead of 
Commodore Dewey. 
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WHY WE WON AT MANILA. — 


(VOT the least interesting of the 
many “reasons” given is the 
summary by Lieutenant B. A. 
Fiske, of the “Petrel,” ee 
in the November “Century,” 
follows :— 

1. The Commodore took the Seek 
iards by surprise. 

2. He took the offensive instantly and 
choose his own time and distance. © 

3. He so handled his fleet and the cap- 
tains so handled their ships that the gun 
captains were given the most perfect 
opportunity. : 

4. Officers and men were in excellent 
discipline. 7 

5. Lhe gun captains fired straight. 

6. Officers and men kept quiet. and 
cool. 

7. The guns’ crews were well drilled 
and carried out the orders of their cap- 
tains quickly. 


8. The guns, gun cafriages, project- 


iles, powder, fuses and primers were ad- 


mirable and had been kept in good con- 


dition. 
9. The ships were well constructed and 
had been kept in good condition. 
10. The engines were well constructed 
and had been kept in good condition, 
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and the engineers’ force had been splen- 
didly drilled. 

11. There was a feeling of confidence 
in the mind of every man that the Com- 
-modore would do the best thing at every 
juncture, and this feeling of confidence 
in the Commodore was also reposed in 
the captains and officers, and, recipro- 
cally, was felt by the Commodore, cap- 
tains and officers towards the men. 

The effect of this buoyant and mutual 
trust cannot be overvalued, and when 
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added to this was the calm “‘preparedness 
of mind” and a clear comprehension of 
the dangers of battle, coupled with a 
“heart for any fate,’ we can see why not 
one single man in all the fleet, at any 
stage of the fight, showed the smallest 
tendency to weaken or do anything un- 
worthy. 

But one of the men behind the guns 
concludes it was because “down in the 
grimy bowels of the ponderous fighting 
machines, where the temperature savors 
of Hades, the stokers were firing the 
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furnaces, unmindful of the din and roar 
of the. battle: overhead. ‘The quarter- 
master at the helm, the petty officer at 
the gun, the surgeon in the cock pit, 
and the engineer at the throttle—each 
contributed his mite to the glory of the 
day, together with superior tactical 
knowledge, calm calculation, coolness 
and Yankee daring won the victory!” 

Though Admiral Dewey’s was the 
brain which outlined the plan of battle, 
and his supreme intelligence directed the © 
forces that destroyed the enemy, yet vic- 
tory was due, not alone to his energies, 
but to the superb discipline of the crews 
that fought under him, for Admiral 
Dewey generously, unselfishly, nobly 
commends every officer and sailor of his 
victorious fleet... | 

It was the acme of organization. The | 
perfection of detail. 
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THE WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


AUR story of the Battle of Manila is 
taken mainly from special reports | 
by John T. McCutcheon, staff 
artist and correspondent of the 
“Chicago Record,’ who wit- 
nessed the conflict on board the dis- 
patch boat “McCulloch.” © Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon was born in Lafayette, Ind., 
1870, and is therefore but 28 years old. 
He graduated from Perdue University 
in 1889. It was there that he received 
all the schooling in art that he ever had 
except the valuable experience and 
friendly counsel of ‘his fellow-workers, 
after he began active employment for 
himself. He moved to Chicago in Oc- 
tober, 1889, and at once secured a posi- 
tion on the “Record,” which he has held 
ever since. At the present time, May 
I, 1899, the anniversary of Dewey’s vic- 
tory, Mr. McCutcheon is still at Manila, 
sending stirring reports of the battles be- 
tween the American troops and Filipino 
insurgents. Most of the illustrations 
used in this volume are reproduced from 
original. sketches made by Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon especially for the “Record,” 
published by them from time to time, 
and afterward used to illustrate the “Rec- 
ord’s” “War Stories,” which is doubtless 
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the most interesting volume and authen- 
tic history of the late war yet published. 
Mr. McCutcheon’s illustrations, made 
during the World’s Fair, and_ his 
sketches illustrating Mr. George Ade’s 
clever “Stories of the Street and of the 
Town,” published in the “Record,” have 
won for him an enviable reputation as an 


illustrator, aside from his marked stuc- 


cess as a war correspondent. The “Rec- 
ord” was the only newspaper in the 
world which had an artist on the scene 
of the first great fight of the war, and its 
cables from Mr. McCutcheon telling the 
story of the destruction of Admiral Mon- 
tojo’s fleet, and from time to time advis- 
ing of changes in the situation since 
then, are recognized as uncolored and 
authoritative. : 

Our portrait of John Tinney Me- 
Cutcheon is from an original drawing 
made by his co-laborer and friend, Mr. 
William Schmedtgen, of the “Record.” 


We are also indebted to Mr. E. W.- 


Harden, correspondent of the “Chicago 


Tribune” and the “New York World,” 


for parts of our history of the Battle of 


Manila, especially for clippings from his 


article published in the February “Mc- 
Clure’s,” entitled “Dewey at Manila; 
Observations and Personal Impressions 
Derived from a Service with the Amer- 
ican Fleet in the Philippines from April, 
1898, to October, 1898.” Both Mr. Har- 
den and Mr. McCutcheon joined the 


“McCulloch” before she. sailed from 
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JOHN J. McCUTCHEON, 
Staff Artist and Correspondent—‘‘ Chicago Record.”’ 


Baltimore, Md., a few days previous to © 


sailing from Norfolk, Va., the 12th of - au 


_ January, 1898, at which latter place she 
touched to coal ship. 

Through a clever ruse Mr. Harden 
succeeded in having his report of the 
battle made a “rush” cable, thereby: fur- 
nishing the “New York World’ and 
“Tribune” the exclusive first publication 
of the story of Dewey’s destruction of the 
Spanish fleet. 

Mr. Harden left Manila on Outiber 
8, 1898, going direct to San Francisco. 
From there to his home in Chicago, and 
then on to Washington, where he sub- 
mitted to the State Department a report 
he was directed to prepare on the indus- ~ 
trial and financial conditions of Manila 
and the Philippines. 

Mr. Harden says that the stories of the 
great natural resources of the Philip- 
pines have not been exaggerated, and 
that under American rule they’ should 
develop into exceedingly valuable pos- 
sessions. 

Mr. Joseph L. Stickney, special cor- 
respondent of the “New York Herald,” 
gives the following report of his appoint- 
ment as aide to Commodore Dewey :— 

“While in Tokio, Japan, the news re- 
ceived there from the United States and 
Spain indicated that war was inevitable. 
Knowing that Commodore Dewey was 
in Hong Kong harbor, I cabled to him 
on the 8th of April for permission to join 
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him, in case war should be declared, ask- 
ing whether I had better start at once. 
His reply was: ‘Yes, come immediately.’ 
I sailed from Yokohoma April 12th, and 
was able to report to the Commodore on 
board the flagship ‘Olympia’ Friday, 
April 22d. Arriving off Subig Bay, a few 
miles north of Manila Bay, just before 
‘sunset on Saturday, April 30th. Com- 
modore Dewey brought his squadron to 
a halt and signaled for his commanding 
officers to repair on board the ‘Olympia.’ 
‘He then briefly gave them their final or- 
ders for the battle which he intended to 
fight next morning, and the fleet re- 
sumed its course toward Manila at slow 
speed. , | 

“The Commodore sent for me to 
come to him on the quarter-deck, where, 
in his most formal official manner, he 
said: “Mr. Stickney, as we are short of 
officers, Mr. Caldwell (his naval secre- 
tary) has volunteered for duty at the 
' guns, I have therefore decided to appoint 
you as my aide, and you will take sta- 
tion with me on the forward bridge.’ 
Then, with a very unofficial twinkle in 
his eye he added, ‘satisfied?? Dropping 
his quarter-deck manner, he spoke of 
his intention of entering the Bay that 
night. 

“ “The Spaniards,’ he said, ‘know when 
we sailed from, Mirs Bay, and they can 
calculate exactly when we may be ex- 
pected to arrive off Corregidor. But, in 
all probability, their forecast of what we 
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shall do will be based on the knowledge — 
of what they would do under similar cir- 
cumstances. I feel sure they would not 
think of going in at night, and therefore - 
they would not believe it possible that we 
should do so. Consequently, to go in at 
night is the best thing we can do.’ 

“TI took station on the forward bridge 
when the men were sent to the guns at 
9.45 o clock that night, remaining there 
until the close of the historic battle the 
next day, except when delivering orders 
in different parts of the ship during the 
fight. 

“Shortly afterwards the men were sent 
to their stations for battle. About Io 
o’clock Saturday night Commodore > 
Dewey was peering into the darkness 
towards Mariveles Point, then nearly 
abeam on the port side. ‘We ought to 
hear from this battery about now,’ the 
Commodore said to me. But on we went 
about two miles further without discov- 
_ ering the slightest sound that the Span- 
iards had discovered us. When we were 
fairly abreast Corregidor a rocket soared 
aloft from its centre, and the Commodore 
said: ‘It has taken them a long time to 
wake up, but probably they will make it 
all the hotter for us when they begin.’ — 
There was little spoken until dawn, and 
we were steaming rapidly towards Ca- 
vite and the Spanish squadron. ‘There,’ 
exclaimed the Commodore, as great col- 
umns of water and smoke rose above the 
surface, ‘they have some mines after all. 
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~ They are in a great hurry to begin, aren't 
they?’ Then, turning to Lieutenant Cal- 
kins, who was directing the course of the 
ship from his station at the ‘standard’ 
compass just forward of and above the 
bridge, the Commodore added: ‘Hold 
her as close in as the water will let you, 
Calkins, but be careful not to touch bot- 
tom, and a few moments later followed 
the Commodore’s famous order: ‘When 
you are ready you may commence fir- 
‘tne, Gridley.” ” 
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DISPATCH BOAT “HUGH McCULLOCH.” 


CRONE “McCulloch” is a propellor of 
ca 1,280 tons displacement, 2,400 

horse. power, single. screw, 
mounting four  six-pounder 
rapid-fire guns of the Hotchkiss 
patternand two three-inch guns. 
She had a complement of 11 officers, in- 
cluding the captain and surgeon; a crew 
of 63, and, as guests, Mr. E. W. Harden, 
of the “New York World’ and “Chicago 
Tribune,” and Mr. John T. McCutcheon, 
artist and special correspondent of the 
“Chicago Record.” 

Built by the Cramps, at Philadelphia, 
for the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment for service on the Pacific Coast, she 
sailed from Norfolk, Va., January 12, 
1898, for San Francisco, via the Suez 
Canal, and arrived at Singapore on the 
8th day of April, after touching at St. 
Michael’s (Azore Islands), Gibraltar, 
Malta, Port Said, Aden and Colombo 
(Ceylon). 

At Singapore Captain D. B. Hodgs- 
don, commanding officer, received orders 
to report to Commodore George Dewey, 
commanding the United States naval 
force on the Asiatic squadron at Hong 
Kong. In obeyance with these orders, 
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the “McCulloch” sailed from Singapore 
on the 12th of April and reported to the 


Commodore on the 17th. She accom-- 


panied the “Boston,” “Concord” and 
“Petrel” to Mirs Bay on the 24th, and, 
after being joined at this point by the 
“Olympia,” “Baltimore” and “Raleigh,” 
sailed from there in the regular squadron 
formation on the 27th, as leading vessel 
of the reserve squadron for Manila. 


CAPTAIN D, B. HODGSDON, 


The “McCulloch” reached” thes em 
trance of Manila Bay May 1, 1898, at 
12.45 A. M., and passed the batteries 
in her regular order. The smoke stack 
catching fire when abreast of “El Fraile” 
and about half a mile off, she was evi- 
dently discovered by the enemy, for she 
was fired upon from that point, and the 
fire was returned by three shots from the 
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“McCulloch” and several other shots 
from some of the other vessels, presum- 
ably from the “Boston” and the “Con- 
cord,’ as they were immediately in ad- 
vance of the “McCulloch,” she being the 
seventh ship to pass in with the two 
transports, the “Nanshan” and the “Za- 
firo,” following. During the passage 
through the Boca Grande, Chief Engt- 
neer Randall died suddenly from a stroke 
of apoplexy, superinduced by the ex- 
treme heat in the engine room. 

After reaching a point off the City of 
Manila, in the early morning, the Span- 
ish fleet was discovered in the vicinity of 
Cavite. The American squadron imme- 

diately steamed for that place, the “Mc- 
-Culloch” in the rear, keeping her posi- 
tion within or about one mile from the 


Insurgents at Cavite. 


rest of the ships until she was signaled 
from the flagship to stop a steamer (the 
“Esmeralda’”’) coming up the Bay. After 
this was accomplished she returned to 
her position near the ships, as before, to 
‘render aid to any of the vessels that 
might become disabled or sunk, and to 
protect the two transports from any at- — 
tack that might be made upon them from 
the Pasig River, where it was supposed 
there were several Spanish gun and tor- 
pedo boats...The “McCulloch” imner 
position was in the range of all the ene- 
my’s guns a greater part of the time; 
projectiles going over her and others 
striking dangerously near, forcing her 
officers to change her position from time 
to time to prevent her from being struck 
by stray shots from the enemy. 

After the battle the ‘“MieCulloch” ac- 
companied the flagship to Manila, and 
was stationed at night at the mouth of 
the Pasig River that she might intercept 
any gunboats that might attempt to es- 
cape from the River. The following day 
the “McCulloch” was sent to Canacao 
Bay to lie there until the Spanish forces 
vacated Cavite. : 

Thursday, May 5th, the “McCul- 
loch,” being the dispatch boat of the 
squadron, got under way at 2 o’clock 
for Hong Kong, having on board Flag 
Lieutenant Brumby bearing the Com- 
modore’s dispatches to be cabled to the 
United States Government. The “Bos- 
ton” and “Concord’ acted as convoys 
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past the mouth of the Bay, and it was at 
this time, when about one mile from the 
Island of Corregidor, the French cruiser 
“Bruix,” from Saigon, was stopped by 
a shell fired across her bow by the “Bos- 
=tons- 

Later on she made her second trip to 
Hong Kong with official dispatches, and 
on the return passage, by direction, car- 
ried Aguinaldo and twelve of his officers, 
landing them at Cavite. 

From that time on the “McCulloch” 
did regular guard and other duties, the 
same as the other vessels of the squad- 
ron, until she was ordered back to the 
United States to receive needed repairs 
at San Francisco. Captain D. B. Hodgs- 
don is now in command of the United 
States ship “Fessenden,” stationed at 
Detroit, Mich. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


°0q N 1519 Herando Maghallanes, a 
Portuguese gentleman, but a 
naturalized Spaniard by favor of 
King Charles I, discovered the — 
islands; the Straits of Magel- 
lan, October, 1520; Ladrones,” #521; 
March 16th, Mindanao and Cebu 
the same year. Was killed April 
25, 1622. One ship completed the jour- 
ney, making the first circumnavigation of 
the globe. 

Philip II sent four ships, under Mig-, 
uel Lopez de Legaspi, accompanied by 
six Augustine monks, and landed at 
Cebu April 27, 1565. In 1570 Salcedo 
was sent to subdue Luzon and landed 
near Manila. Legaspi died 1572. 

Limhong, a Chinese pirate, attempted 
to capture Manila with sixty-two armed 
junks, 4,000 men and 1,500 women, but 
met with disastrous defeat. Then began 
dissensions between the Church and 
State, which have never ceased, suprem- — 
acy being claimed by both. 

: Beginning the seven- 
teenth century, hostilities 
between the Spanish and 
Dutch extended to the 
Philippines. Later on the 
Dutch fleet, in the famous 
battle of Playa Honda, 
were routed and de- 
feated. | 
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In 1761 England de- 
clared war against 
Ptance and’ Spain. 
After capturing Havana, 
a fleet, under Admiral 
Cornish, was ordered to 
take Manila. Septem- 
Per 22, 1762; the fleet 


took Manila, after bom- 


barding it. The city fell, 
and was occupied by the 
English troops, but 
evacuated. afteér the 
terms of the “Peace of 
Paris’ were concluded, 
February 10, 1763. Re- 
volts among the natives 
have followed ever since, 
EMormbiy -the one. cf 
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Filipinos. 


Bohal, 1622, because of the tyranny of 


the 


Church and burdensome taxes. 


Again in 1629 and 1649, led by Sumoroy. 
Another in 1660, led by Malong, with a 


force of 40,000 natives. 


Another revolt, 


in 1734, ended by the Jesuits being ex- 
pelled from the colony. The revolt of 
1823 was unsuccessful, as well as the 
Cebu revolt of 1827 and the one at Ne- 
gros in 1844. In 1872 a formidable re- 
bellion broke out at Cavite, and the last 
uprising under Spanish rule was in 18096, 
on account of compulsory military ser- 
vice, excessive taxes, no justice in the 
courts and the domination of the friars. 


Following the stirring events of the 
war between the United States and 
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Spain, Admiral Dewey's 
great - navalu: battle cag 
Manila, May Ist, and 
the <:surrender’ of “aie 
Spanish forces at Cavite, 
Manila surrendered to 
the Americans August 
13, 1898, and the Stars 
and Stripes still float 
over the city. 

The present revolt of 
the natives is led by 
Emilio Aguinaldo, now 
about 29 years old, and 
a man of intelligence far 
superior to that of the 
majority of his people. 

Camp Dewey. He was educated at Ma- 
nila, where he entered 
| the bar. He joined the 
insurgents shortly after the outbreak of 
the rebellion in the latter part of 1896, 
but was not an acknowledged leader 
of the revolt until Dr. Rizal was ex- 
ecuted. 

In December, 1897, the pacification of 
the islands was negotiated. This con- 
sisted in a purchase of the insurgent 
leaders for the sum of $800,000 (Mexi- 
can), equal to about $400,000 in gold, 
Aguinaldo and his associates agreeing 
to surrender all arms in the possession of 
the natives and to remain away from the 
archipelago. Part of this programme 
was carried out, and the cash payment » 
was divided among the: junta, and 
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Aguinaldo started for Paris. When at 
Singapore the destruction of the Maine 
foreshadowed strained relations between 
the United States and Spain, and he re- 
mained to see whether the Filipinos 
- might not profit by Spain’s difficulties. 

When it was evident that war was only 
a question of days, Aguinaldo returned 
to Hong Kong, but too late to see Com- 
modore Dewey. He remained at Hong 
Kong until brought to Cavite on the 
19th of May, 1808, by the dispatch boat 
“McCulloch.” Later on Aguinaldo be- 
gan to think he was a great man, and, in 
endeavoring to live. up to his estimate of 
his own ability and his power over the 
native Filipinos, precipitated the rebel- 
lion against the United States now in 
progress. | 

Mr. Harden, in his article published 
in “McClure’s Magazine,” gives the fol- 
lowing account of a little “brush” be- 
tween Aguinaldo and Commodore 
_ Dewey, which clearly portrays the char- 
acter-of each :— 

“Aguinaldo has the most profound re- 
spect for Commodore Dewey. When- 
ever he went on board the “Olympia” 
he was received with every courtesy, but 
not in his official capacity as ‘President.’ 
During the first two months of the block- 
ade at Manila Bay fresh provisions for 
our fleet had to be obtained from shore. 
The natives used to bring goods off in 
small boats, and every morning the port 
side of each vessel was surrounded by a 
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crowd of native banquos offering eggs 
and chickens, bananas and mangoes to 
sailors and ships’ stewards. One morn- 
ing not a native boat was to be seen. 
Aguinaldo had ordered that no supplies 
be taken off to the American ships. 
That day he sent one of his aides off to 
Commodore Dewey to ask for some fa- 
vor. The Commodore referred to Aguin- 
aldo’s order, and pointing his finger to 
the frightened aide, said: “Tell Don 
Emilio for me, that this has got to stop, 
it’ has got to stop, it has got to stop! 
When Commodore Dewey says anything 


once he means it; when he says it twice — 
he means it harder, but when he says it — 


three times it has got to come or there 


will be a fight.’ Aguinaldo evidently ~ 


knew this, for he immediately sent his 
compliments to the Commodore, with 
an assurance that it was all a mistake.” 


Manila. 


From Hong Kong to Manila is 630 
miles, the trip usually taking nearly three 
days. Manila Bay is a beautiful sheet 
of water, but too large to afford safe 
anchorage, nearly 120 miles in circum- 
ference and about 27 miles from the city 
to the mouth of the Bay, where hes Cor- 
regidor, Caballo and -El: Fraile, all 
heavily fortified. Corregidor, the prin- 
cipal island, 600 feet high, lies near the 
north shore and is 3 miles in length, east 
to west. There is a lighthouse on its 
summit. On its north side is a small 
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bay, protected by breakwaters, affording 
anchorage for small vessels, and there 
is a fixed light on a low spur, called Buri 
Point, a reef just to the southward to- 
wards Caballo Island. : 

During the typhoon season the Bay 
is considered very dangerous. 

Manila has a population of about 300,- 
000, two-thirds natives, 50,000 Chinese 
half castes, 40,000 Chinese, 5,000 Span- 
iards and Creoles, about 4,000 Spanish 
half castes and 400 foreigners. LEarth- 
quakes endanger imposing buildings. 
There are two lines of street cars. The 
Pasig River connecting Manila Bay with 
Laguna de Bay is the principal water- 
way, and deep enough for vessels draw- 
ine. irom thirteen to fourteen feet 
draught to enter. Escolta is the main 
‘business thoroughfare, Rosario being 
lined with Chinese stores. There is a 
good system of water works, but no ade- 
quate drainage. 

Old Manila is surrounded by massive 
walls about 3 miles long, built in 1590, 
completely surrounding the moat, which 
is spanned by eight drawbridges con- 
necting with the eight city gates. The 
Luneta is Manila’s great resort, being 
the popular promenade and _ drive. 
- White duck clothing is worn almost ex- 
clusively. The natives wear hats, pan- 
taloons, shirts and slippers when they can 
afford to do so. 
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SHORT HISTORY OF CYCLORAMIC 
ART. 


2'l was over forty years ago when 
the first cyclorama was painted 
by Colonel Langlois, during 
the reign of Napoleon III. 
The subject was a scene from 

‘the Franco-Italian War. Na-' 

poleon assisted the artist in every posst- 

- ble way by furnishing financial help and — 
providing such data and material for the 
work as the times afforded. 

About ten years later Felix Phillippot- 
eaux, a renowned [’rench artist, painted 
and exhibited “The Siege of Paris” in 
the Champs Elysees. A short time after 
this Phillippoteaux and his staff of artists 
established a studio in Brussels under 
the patronage of a Belgian company, 
who took contracts from local compa- 
nies in London, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Australia, and it was 
at this studio that the remarkable picture - 
of “The Siege of Paris,” that was after- 
wards exhibited in these cities, was 
painted. | 

The same company also furnished the 
“Battle of Plevna,” a stirring reproduc- 
tion of the great Turco-Russian engage- 
ment. This picture was exhibited in 
Moscow, Their next great battle picture 
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was a representation of the fight at “Tel- 
el-Kebir,’ exhibited in London, and 
afterwards brought to New York and 
emown. as “A Trip to Africa,” *.., The 
“Battle of Tetuan,” depicting the bloody 
warfare between the Moors and Span- 
ish, was painted for and exhibited in 
Madrid. 
_ The greatest of all the cycloramas, 
“The Battle of Gettysburg,” was finished 
at this same studio and sent to Chicago 
for exhibition, and proved such an artis- 
‘tic and financial success that Mr. Bran- 
din, the manager, made a trip to Brus- 
sels and contracted with Phillippoteaux 
and his entire staff to come to America 
and set up their studio. Harlem was 
selected as the home and studio of this 
remarkable group of artists. Here un- 
der the patronage of an enterprising 
American company copies of “The Bat- 
tle of. Gettysburg” were reproduced and 
shown in Boston and Brooklyn. 

The “Gettysburg” painted for Phila- 
delphia was shown in the building cor- 
ner of Broad and Cherry streets, which 
has been leased for a term of years for 
the exhibition of the “Battle of Manila,” 
the peer of all other productions of this 
character and the perfection of cyclo- 
ramic art. : 

The original Phillippoteaux Co. 
in this country painted two other pano- 
ramas of Niagara Falls and finished 
twenty large pictures, 18x30, of the life 
_ of General Grant, depicting incidents of 
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the War of the Rebellion, his Presiden- 
tial career and his triumphant European _ 


trip. 
Although Phillippoteaux was the lead- 
ing spirit and master artist of this famous 


coterie of specialists in cycloramic work, — 


Salvador Mege, the youngest of his con- 
temporaries, proved to be the most tal- 
ented and versatile, and it was Monsieur 
Mege whom Phillippoteaux depended 
upon to produce the atmospheric effects 
that added so greatly to the charm and 
realism of the subjects. Monsieur Mege 
assisted in the production of cycloramas 
of.the “Siege of Paris,” “Plevna; ae 
el-Kebir,’” “Tetuan,” the original “Get- 
tysburg” and the various copies of the 
same, as well as the “Niagara Falls” and 
the “Grant” pictures. M. Mege also 
worked with Kowalsky in New York or 
the “Cyclorama of Jerusalem,” exhibited 
in New York. : 

The picture of “Jerusalem” shown in 
Cyclorama Building here was painted by 
M. Mege for Pierpoint, a contractor of 
New York, who also produced the paint- 
ing of “Custer’s Last Fight,” under the 
direction of M. Mege. 

Later on a company was formed in 
Chicago to. reproduce the ~“Chtegaa 
Fire” in panoramic form, M. Mege as- 
sisting in this production; but on account 
of the local character of the picture it did 
not prove a financial success. 

During the World’s Fair Mr. H. H. 
Gross, a well-known promoter, and 
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SALVADOR MEGE. 


owner of a number of panoramas, en- 
gaged M. Mege to paint a sketch of the 
World’s Fair, which promised to be a 
most artistic and taking picture. Weun- | 
derstand it is the intention to have this 
picture completed and shown at Paris 

in 1900. | 5 

Just after the news was received of | 
Admiral Dewey’s victory a company was’ 
formed in Chicago and work ‘started at 
once on a representation of the “Battle — 
of Manila,” under the supervision and 
from sketches made by Mr. Edward J. 
Austen, artist, formerly of London. 
Salvador Mege was engaged to paint the | 
sky and the wonderful morning and sun- ae 
rise effects. The exhibition of this pict- 
ure in Chicago is proving a most artistic q 
and financial success. 

As soon as M. Mege had finished his 
work in Chicago, we contracted with 
him for the present painting of the “Bat- 
tle of Manila’ exhibited in Philadelphia, 
Monsieur Mege making all sketches, ar- 
ranging the color scheme and taking full 
charge of the work, assisted by his staff 
of specialists in this line of art, and we 
confidently claim that the “Battle of Ma-- 
nila,” now on public exhibition in Phil- 
adelphia, to be Monsieur Mege’s mas- 
terpiece and the finest cyclorama ever 
painted. 

The artistic honors of this prodwenme | 
are shared by M. Mege with Monsieur 
IF. C. Peyraud, an artist of world-wide 
reputation as an architectural marine 
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painter and scenic artist, whose fine sense 
of color and accurate knowledge of draw- 
ing prove his ability. The landscape is 
the work of Monsieur J. Fery, recog- 
nized among his contemporaries as an 
artist without a superior in this special 
line. H. R. Boehm, a young artist of 
great promise and capability as a ma- 
rine and figure painter; Messrs. Wett-. 
stein, Guteman and Schultz and a score 
of other well-known architectural, ma- 
rine and figure painters aided in the suc- 
cessful production of the “Battle of Ma- 
nila.’ The mimic model of the “Olym- 
pia’ has been built under the direct su- 
' pervision of Mr. George Purvis and Mr. 
J. Deale, of Philadelphia, experts in their 
particular line of work. The electrical 
specialties being furnished by Mr. R. C. 
Strang. 
| C. S. HarrMan. 
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OUR PRODUCTION—INTERESTING 
FACTS. 


&9 HE Cyclorama Building was 
(GQ turned over to Manager C. S. 
Hartman April 15, 1899, who 
commenced operations imme- 
diately, and with the aid of 
Contractor .Charles McCaul, 
who had-charge of the entire work 
of remodeling the interior, in one 
week’s time had put a new roof on 
the entire building, reconstructed the 
heating, ventilating, plumbing and 
lighting plants, removed the 2,000 opera 
chairs, razed the great galleries, laid a 
floor over the entire outside circle, built 
a score of monster sky scaffolds, girded 
the great dome with huge angle iron 
stays to hold the immense canvas, which 
was hung and dropped ready to receive 


the weights that were to hold it taut and ~ 


in place. 

This linen canvas is the largest and 
finest ever hung for cycloramic purposes, 
being over 400 feet long and 60 feet high. 
Upon this canvas tons of specially-pre- 
pared oil paints have been used by the 


score of artists engaged upon this mas-_ 


terpiece of cycloramic art. The painting 

of this superb work of art has all been 

done in five weeks’ time, a seemingly 
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Vimpossible task when compared with 
(the months of hard work consumed 
“(painting the old-time panoramas. But 
as Mr. Hartman and Monsieur Mege had 
perfected every detail of their plans. 
Completed color sketches were faithfully 
followed. Only experts in every line of 
work were employed and untiring zeal, 
good judgment and business tact made 
possible the opening May Ist of the 
ereatest cyclorama and the grandcst 
work of art ever produced. 
- Besides all this a mimic model of Ad- 
miral Dewey’s flagship, the “Olympia,” 
has been built in the centre of the great 
building, an exact fac-simile of the 
famous. cruiser—one-third her actual 
size—being 120 feet long, 4o feet wide, 
28 feet high, with all guns mounted and 
every accessory correctly reproduced, 
with “Dewey on the bridge,’ sur- 
rounded by his officers and aides, while 
below will be found the quarters of the 
officers and crew, the ward rooms and 
galley. 

The conflict is witnessed from the 
deck, amidships, between the two great 
smokestacks, and the distance from this 
point to the canvas is only 36 feet. This 
mock man-of-war is a marvel of con- 
struction, and when the entire scene is 
lighted by the hundreds of electric lights 

encased in specially-constructed reflect- 
ors, the realism of the scene is startling, 
the tropical sunrise effects gorgeous and 
the panoramic view of historic Manila 
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